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and social aspects and results. Railway development from its beginnings, the 
effect of railways in diminishing cost of commodities, the more even distribution 
of products, and the increase of production by reason of railways, are among 
the topics treated and they offer some principles and examples which are perti- 
nent to geography. There is also a comprehensive summary of railway man- 
agement in the leading countries of Europe. Nearly half the volume is occu- 
pied with an account of legislation concerning railways by the various states 
and by the federal government. "The Relation of the Railroads to the State" 
is an address first given before the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The preface includes a list of the author's more important legal arguments 
and reports. The editor has included supplementary notes, bringing the view 
down to the year 1911. A. P. Brigham. 

High-way Engineering as presented at the Second International 
Road Congress, Brussels, 1910. By Arthur H. Blanchard and Henry 
B. Drowne. x and 290. pp. Appendices, indexes. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, J91J. $2. 9x6. 

The authors are teachers of highway engineering in Columbia University. 
An international congress on roads was held in Brussels in 1910. The object 
of this volume is to make available in compact form the voluminous report of 
that meeting. The authors express the opinion that foreign practice has not 
received from American engineers the attention which it deserves. As 124 
papers were presented, it is evident that the substance and conclusions only could 
be included in this work. 

The first congress of this nature was held in Paris in 1908: At that meeting 
a permanent commission was appointed to promote in various ways progressive 
road-making for all countries. Titles of all the papers presented are given by 
the name and countries of the authors, and in groups according to subject. The 
introductory chapters include also an account of an exhibit of machinery and 
materials held at the time in Brussels and of the excursions and receptions 
given. 

Most of the volume is occupied with abstracts of the technical discussions. 
The range of these is very broad, concerning not only materials, constructions 
and maintenance, but such subjects as removal of snow and ice, road signs, 
pipe systems in roads, tramways on roads and streets, highway bridges, and 
tires. Full subject and author indexes are furnished. The book is for refer- 
ence and is of interest to engineers and special students rather than to the 
general reader. A. P. Brigham. 

Principles of Rural Economics. By Thomas Nixon Carver. xviii and 
386 pp. Index. Ginn & Co., New York, 191 1. 8 x %%. 

The author is a professor of political economy in Harvard University, but 
has had the advantage of early life spent on a farm in the middle west and of 
much personal observation of farming in this country and in Europe. He is 
therefore justified in attempting to contribute toward the solution of the rural 
problems so long overlooked, but now recognized and studied. The first chap- 
ter, on general principles, discusses ways of getting a living. The modern 
farmer, who lives on the profits rather than the products of his farm is shown 
to be in close economic relations with his fellows. Agriculture is, however, 
peculiar in its seasonal character, in its domestic aspect, and in the features 
of self-employment and the interdependence of the sexes. Urban superiority is 
a false conception, while isolation is the menace of farm life, as congestion is 
the menace of city life. 

Nearly one-fourth of the volume, is devoted, in chapter II, to a historical 
sketch of modern agriculture, — the early stages, beginnings of modern agricul- 
ture, beginnings of American agriculture, and the period of national develop- 
ment. Pages 89-105 give an informing exposition of geographic changes- inci- 
dent to the invention of machinery, and to the development of new processes 
in farming, and the working up of farm products. 

Good statement and defence are given of the view that a large product per 
acre is not in itself desirable. The real object is the large product per man. 
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Hence intensive culture and small farms, are not as some think, the solution of 
all our problems. The striking fact is set forth that the substitution of cotton 
for woolen has made a great saving of land, one acre of cotton producing as 
much clothing as ten acres given to sheep raising. 

Other chapters treat management, distribution of agricultural income, and 
problems of rural social life. The book has a detailed outline of contents, a 
bibliography of eight pages, and an index. It is closely but clearly written, 
from the point of view of the economist, and it deserves, as it requires, careful 
study. While it is keenly interesting, it is not a book of popular information, 
but a compact manual for the serious student of agriculture. 

A. P. Brigham. 

The Principles of Handling Woodlands. By Henry Solon Graves, xxi 
and 325 pp. Ills., index. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1911. $1.50. 

The author shows his grasp of the existing problems of woodlands by bas- 
ing his work on the actual status of knowledge in the hope that the next step 
will be towards ideal conditions. The work deals with the treatment of wood- 
lands, omitting methods of artificial seeding and planting, and discusses sys- 
tems of cutting, the improvement of the forest and problems of protection. Four 
systems of cutting are explained: the selection, clear-cutting, shelterwood and 
coppice systems. Under the improvement of the forest, the author presents the 
improvement of the composition of the stand, of the form of the trees and in- 
crease in the rate of growth and in the yield and value of the product. A 
large section is allotted to the protection of forests from fire. The book is well 
printed and well arranged to serve as a convenient hand-book. 

Robert M. Brown. 

EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

Anleitung zum Kartenzeichnen. Von Konrad Kretschmer. viii and 72 pp. 
Map, ills. Hugo Spamer, Berlin, 1911. Mk. 3. S}4 x $%. 

Professor Kretschmer has tried to write an easy manual for beginners at 
map construction and has succeeded admirably, for the little book is simple, 
clear, practical and up-to-date. One needs but the elements of trigonometry 
to use it. It gives much more space to practical exercises than to the general 
theory, which is yet always there and it makes possible the construction of even 
equivalent azimuthal map-nets. Kretschmer breaks away from the traditional 
perspective projections, there is not a word here of the orthographic and stereo- 
graphic projections that figure in all our text-books, but are little used in our 
atlases. Beginning with Earth dimensions in meters, he goes at once to their 
use for map-construction by means of the scale, beginning with conic nets, then 
passing to azimuthal ones and the Mercator. The example is always an actual 
problem of an appropriate region on a specified scale and the student is shown 
how to work out every detail. Tangent cones, simplified cones and Bonne's 
projection are all explained and the construction by coordinates of curves of 
excessive radius. The special applications of each projection are made plain. 
This is distinctly the best introduction to map-making that the present reviewer 
is acquainted with. Mark Jefferson. 

Teachers' Geography. Man and Climate. With Practical Exercises. 3rd 
Edition. By Mark Jefferson. 78 pp. Maps. Published by Author at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich, 1911. 11 x 8. 

This book embodies some of the results of a teacher's long experience with 
students in Normal Schools and Colleges. It cannot be denied that the ma- 
jority of these students came to their professional training victims of the sins 
of omission and commission of Elementary and Secondary Schools, and as the 
case now stands, so far as geography is concerned, Normal Training Schools 
are called upon to supply the defects of early instruction and to prepare the 
student to teach. Moreover, both of these tasks must be accomplished within 
a narrow time limitation. That the author appreciates this situation is evi- 
dent from the simple concrete fashion in which he presents his thesis, and the 
practical character of its development. 



